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DIOGENES GIVES A SOLUTION TO A SOLUTION QUESTION 


Some allowance must be made for the limitations of human powers, I 
admit. Everybody cannot know everything. That may be a sad fact; 
but fact it is: I am perfectly sure of it, and will say it, even if the ter- 
rible Mr. Everybody gets angry about it. But worse than that,—it often 
happens that Mr. Somebody is ignorant of precisely the thing which, 
under the circumstances, he ought to know. I shall not then allow him 
to take advantage of the excuse allowed to Everybody above ; nor shall 
he escape by alleging that when he was ignorant of what I say he should 
know, he was so busy knowing some other useful or ornamental fact that 
he could not afford to know the particular fact which I say it belongs to 
him to know. I like to expose the ignorance of such somebodies; and 
when a man stands forth as a teacher and author, and teaches dreams for 
facts and nonsense for philosophy, Diogenes will expose him, even if some 
unfortunate rooster loses every feather to exhibit in nakedness the folly 
of a Plato. Be it known to all persons and parties that I, Diogenes, am 
still going around with my lantern, looking for honest men and for wise 
ones as well; that I am as currish as ever; that I delight in barking and 
biting; and that in these days of magazines and newspapers, Diogenes 
sometimes takes the pen and amuses himself with writing in modern 
style. 

In the March number of the Jowrnal, our friend A. of Berlin asks a 
number of questions. I don’t wonder that A. asked the questions, and 
think B., C., D., and so on to Z., would not be unlikely to ask such; 
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nevertheless, I laughed, not at A., but at the fog in which Somebody 
(mischievous fellow) has involved himself and others too. I thought of 
the Irishman’s direction for casting cannon: ‘take a round hole and 
pour melted iron round it.” Now Pll ask Mr. Z., as I will not be per- 
sonal with Mr. A., “how could Pat do that without having the melted 
iron fill up his round hole that he had put in the middle?” ‘Oh, he 
couldn’t do it at all!’’ ‘Well, Messrs. A. and Z., neither can we ‘take 
a certain [or even an uncertain] quantity of water, and after Cissolving 
in it as much salt as it will hold in solution, put in a quantity of sugar, 
and then have only the same bulk we had before putting in the salt and 
sugar ;’ and all philosophizing on such a question is as empty of result 
as would be an attempt to explain how a man may get fat by eating 
moonshine with a pitchfork!”’? [ZLoquitur Miss Nancy: “Ah, Mr, 
Diogenes, you ought to study rhetoric before you write articles!” Lo. 
guitur Diogenes: ‘‘ Ah, Miss Nancy, Diogenes makes his own rules of 
rhetoric.”’ } 

Upon the theory by which some man who is afflicted with mild insanity 
explains this fancied fact, Mr. A. turns the light of his lantern, and 
shows that the illustration of oranges, peas and mustard-seeds, is a hum. 
bug ; and he proposes that we first put in the oranges and mustard seeds, 
and then see where the peas cin go. My friend A. is right; even if the 
experiment were not a fancy, the illustration is too flimsy to bear the 
wear and tear of a single unfolding before an intelligent class. If the 
theory of solution is that particles of salt are sma'ler than those of 
water, and occupy the interstices to form a solution ; and that in turn 
the particles of sugar are smaller than those of salt, and occupy the still 
smaller interstices between the particles of salt 2nd of water; then every 
one must see that after saturating water with sugar we could not also 
dissolve salt in it. Now my friend A, next tries his skill at the manu- 
facture of facts without knowledge ; for he goes on to say: ‘‘ But in the 
other experiment it does not matter which we put into the water first, the 





sugar or the salt; either way we can get in both.” But how do you 
know it does not matter? You have never tried the expcriment. Am I 
sure that you have not tried it? Yes, sir; for if you had you would 
have found out that there is a great increase of bulk by the solution.— 
Don’t you acknowledge now that my charge is true ? 

I did not know until I read the query in the Jou:nal that any of * our 
text-books’’ furnished such an illustration ; but | soon found it in Par- 


ker’s Philosophy, wherein, while discoursing on ‘impenetrability ’’ the 
author asserts that fluids are as impenetrable as solids, and says: “A 
well known fact seems at first view to be at variance with this statement. 
When a vessel is filled to the brim with water or other fluid, a consider- 
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able portion of salt may be dropped into the fluid without causing the 
vessel to overflow. And, when the salt has been added until the water 
can hold no more in solution, a considerable quantity of sugar can be 
added in a similar manner. The explanation of this familiar fact is as 
follows : the particles of the sugar are smaller than the particles of the 
salt and the particles which compose the water.’”” He then gives a figure 
in illustration, and suggests the peas-and-mustard-seed experiment. 

Now, Mr. Richard Green Parker, A. M., &c., while I am looking for a 
philosopher, I’ll turn the light of Diogenes’s lantern on you. You say 
“filled with water or other fluid :” now I'll take some other jluid, if 
you please : let us have olive oil; or melted wax ; or kerosene ; or oil 
of turpentine ; or absolute alcohol; or quicksilver. ‘* Oh,’? you say, 
“salt is either insoluble or but slightly soluble in these.” Well, then, 
let us say aquafortis, or oil of vitriol ; will these suit? Mr. Richard 
Green Parker, was it like a philosopher, like a true teacher, like an aeeu- 
rate man, to put in those words “or other fluid?” But I'll go on.— 
You say that the particles of the sugar are smaller than the particles of 
water, and than the particles of the salt; implying also that particles of salt 
are smaller than those of water : do you /now this, or do you only fancy 
it? Ifave you ever seen separately those particles of which you talk so 
glibly ; or have you by any other sense ascertained their relative size? 
Have you in any way obtained proof of what you assert? If not, is it 
ricut for you to teach the youth your baseless fancies as valid explana- 
tions in natural philosophy ? 

But I must let in light upon your “familiar fact.” I am obliged to 
assume, as does our friend A. who uses your book, that you mean to 
teach that dropping salt into water gradually, so that it is diss lved 
almost or quite as fast as it is added, even to saturation of the water, 
does no’ increase the bulk of the fluid. If you do not mean this, there 
is no pertinency in what you have said as above quoted. So too you 
mean that after the water is saturated with salt, sugar may be added in 
considerable quantity without increasing the bulk of the fluid. So 
“familiar” is the experiment that one might think that you had often 
seen it tried. ‘‘ Mark, now, how a plain tale shall put you down.” 

I took a druggist’s measure-glass and poured into it two fluid-ounces 
of well-water, the weight of which was about 1000 grains ; this quan- 
tity of water should be saturated by about 375 grains of common salt ; 
I took 360 grains of table-salt, and dissolved it without heat in the two 
ounces of water ; and when the solution was completed, | measured the 
liquid and found that I had two ounces and two and a half drams: the 
bulk of the jluid was increased fifteen and three-eights per cent. I then 
added to the solution of salt sugar to the amount of 720 grains, which 
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was dissolved without the aid of heat ; I next measured the fluid and 
found that it amounted to two ounces nine and a half drams, having 
increased in bulk by the solution of the sugarseven crams, or forty-three 
and three-fourths per cent on the original bulk. The total increase by 
both solutions was nearly sixty per cent, The water was still far from 
saturation with sugar; since, according to Graham (Chemistry, Part 
ITI, Chap. 22, Sec. 1), so much cold water should dissolve 3000 grains 
of sugar; according to Youman, (Hand-book of Household Science, 
page 207), 2000 grains. At the same rate of expansion that I found in 
my experiment, which was about six and one-fourth per cent for every 
100 grains, the solution of 2000 grains of sugar would have increased 
the bulk of the mixed solution to thirty-eight drams ; an increase of 
1374 per cent. 

I then varied the experiment by dissolving in other two ounces of water 
first 720 grains of sugar, which as before added seven drams to the bulk; 
and second, 360 grains of salt, which added two and a half drams ; the 
results being identical with those of the former experiment. 


Now, Mr. Parker, what becomes of this ‘ well-known fact,’’ this 
“familiar fact?’”’ I fear that your acquaintance with the Fact family, 
however “familiar,’’ might be bettered by greater intimacy. The whole 
tribe are yaid to be stubborn things, and they serve best those who know 
them best. I found this fictitious philosophy on the 22d page of the 
revised edition of your book, and while you are correctirg it in a future 
edition, please turn to page 20, and erase Joraz and silica from your list 
of the twelve non-metallic simple elements, and put boron and silicon in 
their places : borax is held to be the biborate of soda, composed of boron, 
sodium, oxygen, and water of crystallization ; and silica (or silicic acid,) 
is the oxyd of silicon. So much for a mere glance into Parker's Phi- 
losophy. I presume our friend A. will not ask any further solution of his 
question, and we will leave Mr. Parker contriving fog-wreaths to deck 
imaginary forms. 


In conclusion, Diogenes will tell teachers that they can hardly look 
with too skeptical a curiosity at experiments and “ facts”’ that are 80 
‘familiar’ as to have no responsible author, and at theoretical explana- 
tions that are not capable of verification. And when we reach the 








boundaries of our knowledge, let us honestly stop teaching, and abstain | 


from imposing a cloud of words or a tissue of imaginations upon our 
pupils, here are lessons of wider reach than the matter of salt, sugar, 


and water, with which we began, that press for utterance ; but the cynic | 


has given his growl, and will not now attempt to act the philosopher, 
being only DIOGENES ON A PRAIRIE. 
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AN ESSAY.* 


OUGHT THE SAME COURSE OF STUDY TO BE ADOPTED FOR GENTLEMEN AND 
LADIES ? 


Female education is comparatively a new theme. History furnishes 
no examples of institutions for the training of girls, but ignoring the 
existence of intellect in woman, custom has heretofore assigned knowledge 
to the exclusive monopoly of man. A higher civilization and the spread 
of practical christianity, have demonstrated the necessity for a change.— 
Beings so diverse in sympathy, in thought and taste, as intellectual, 
refined man, and ignorant and vulgar woman, could in no wise be fitted 
to bless and adorn a united life. The soul rejoices most in presence of 
that most like itself, and a wise man is happy, only in the society of his 
peers or superiors. ‘Io associate habitually with an inferior, whose 
benighted mind it is impossible to awaken to higher enjoyments, is to 
compromise our own spiritual dignity, and thus sink in real merit. 

Between the ignorant and the learned, there can be no more common 
sympathies and affiliations, than between darkness and light; knowledge 
must dispel ignorance, as light darkness, or itself becomes extinct in the 
cheerless presence. 

A want of knowledge in that which most interests your companion, is 
to him, gross ignorance. A man educated in the law only, is fit 
only for the society of lawyers. Such a man can be entertaining only 
tothe profession. It may be assumed therefore, without further illus- 
tration, that community of thonght is essential to happy compan- 
ionship. 

The pursuit of knowledge is two-fold in its object; first, its own 
acquisition, «nd secondly, the mental deve opm nt it insures. And it 
may be further observed, that each particular science requires for its 
acquisition, the more constant exercise of a certain class of faculties ; 
and hence, without the study of a particular science, the corresponding 
faculties would to a great extent, remain inert. Thus, one of the scien- 
ces is particularly adapted to bring into use the perceptive ficulties ; 
another, the memory; another the imagination ; another, the power of 
reasoning ; another, the emotional and the spiritual sensibiliiies ; and 
any system of education ignoring this fact of adaptation, is not the true 
one, and should be abandoned. 

To argue, therefore, that a different system of mental training is 
required for the sexes, is to admit an original difference of mind, and thus 
make man and woman of different species, which is absurd. 











*Read before the Ladies’ Literary Society, of Milton Academy, March 21, 1561. 
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Neither is it sufficient to admit the necessity of one system, and demand 
a variation in the course of training ; for, since the pursuit of particu- 
Jar sciences is essential to the development of corresponding faculties, the 
omission of these, and a partial development of mind, would be in effect, 
to charge the Creator with having endowed woman with unnecessary 
faculties, which man, in his superior wisdom, deems it his duty to 
smother. But nature knows no superfluities, and in the crowning work 
of creation there can be no cumbrous unessentials ; no faculties given 
to remain inert. A candle hid under a bushel gives nolight. The purest 
gold, hidden away in the deep recesses of some mountain stratum, or the 
costliest pearls, buried deep among the sands of the ocean’s bed, pur: 
chase no comforts and please no taste. It is the drawing them forth, 
and the bringing them into use, according to the design of God, that gives 
them value. If not employed, all the gifts of Providence are vain. God 
has given, let man oceupy and employ. 

But what portion of the mind is it proposed to leave undeveloped? Is 
it the intellect, the susceptibilities, or the will? Doubtless those favor- 
ing partial education will maintain that a certain de,ree of training in 
each of these divisions of the mind is necessary. But whence the com- 
mand to improve only part of the talents given us, or what is the excuse 
for systematically burying powers given for improvement ? 

For some reason inexplicable to us, the Creator has been unequal in 
his endowments ; and no one can look within himself and say why he, 
rather than his brother, should be the recipient of five talents ; it is suf- 
ficient for him to know, that “to whom much is given from him much 
will be required.” Yet in no case are these endowments controlled by 
sex ; bat as man and woman are of one race, and have one life, one spirit, 
and one eternal interest, it behooves us in all things to preserve the one- 
ness, and use our best endeavors to make the unity happy. Considera- 
tions of a difference of mission, sphere, calling, or mode of life, are not 
to be here entertained. First a thorough scientific and literary educa- 
tion ; that being attained, profession and vocation follow in timely order. 

Precisely here is the source of error, in forgetting that a thoroughly 
educated person is fitted for every station, in as much as he or she is a 
full grown man or woman both physically and mentally. When body and 
mind shall have matured, through a careful system of training, then will 
the disposition and tastes, and hence the fitness of the individual for a 
special vocation, appear. 

Let it be well understood, that it is not maintained that a fixed and 
absolute course of study is applicable to all minds; one may be best 
educated in the pursuit of natural sciences and mathematics ; another by 


the study of language and literature. The propriety of the course will 
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appear however, in the tendencies and peculiarities of the mind to be 
educated, and is in nowise dependent on considerations of sex. Popular 
sentiment has been accustomed to regard certain accomplishments, such 
as drawing, painting, music and French, as peculiarly feminine, and 
mathematics, natural history, and the ancient languages, as masculine ; 
but with what propriety, we fail to discover. 

Men certainly are not without the necessity of being refined ; aesthetics 
being a principle in all minds, it requires development through the study 
of the fine arts. Women are not so aerial as to be exempt from the 
operations of the law of matter ; they are not so extremely refined, as to 
be useless in the practical affairs of life ; and hence they require a knowl- 
edge of things which lie at the foundation of domestic economy, viz : 
Natural History and Science. 

It is utterly impossible to say to what extent minds differ, until 
development discovers their peculiar bent. No course, therefore, can be 
prescribed to govern the law of education, through the entire period of 
training; a course sufliciently flexible to adapt itself to various disposi- 
tions, can with propriety be laid down in the schools, but in no case 
do observation and experience prove that the same course is not equally 
applicable to both sexes. 

As a question of right, certainly no one will dispute the title of woman 
to all the branches of knowledge pursued either publicly or privately ; 
but I prefer not to rest any portion of the affirmative on this perogative, 
lest s-me over fastidious lord may discovcr aught that savors of ‘ wo- 
man’s rights.’’ I choose rather to insist,on such a course of training as 
shall, to the greatest povsible extent, promote community of thought, 
union of interest, harmony of affections and mutual sympathy ; and 
through this, the attainment of the highest happiness and the enjoyment 
of the most refined pleasures, of which our natures are susceptible. 

No considerations of popular sentiment, or false notions of refinement, 
or penurious reckonings of sordid practicality can obtain here. It is not 
a question of sex ; it is the question of race. In thetruth of the affirm- 
ative of this question rests the hope of this country’s greatness, and 
about it circle all the virtues and graces of a bright hearth and a happy 
home ; through it is opened the way for the attainment of man’s highest 
condition. I. F. 8. 





In order to deserve a true friend you must first learn,to be one. 

The passions are the only orators who always persuade. 

In matters of conscience, the first thoughts are the best ; in matters 
of prudence, the last. 
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MEDITATIONS AND EXPERIENCE OF A TEACHER. 
CHAPTER 1V. (CONCLUSION.) 
‘*But can the noble mind forever brood, 
The willing victim of a weary mood, 
On heartless cares that squander life away, 
And cloud young Genius brightening into day ?’’—CAmpBELL, 
First day in my new situation! This morning I arose before daylight 
and started for the place of my engagement. The stars shone bright 
and all nature seemed at rest. But whither was I going? What now is 
to be my experience ? Into what vexatious scenes am I perhaps rush- 
ing? Or upon what a pleasing field of instruction may I be entering? 
Oh, my suspense and anxiety! I looked up to the clear sky, and con- 
templated the stars and planets performing their courses in harmony.— 
O, that the same harmony existed among mankind! What a pleasing 
task to unfold the beauties of Astronomy to a class of enterprising 
pupils! How much more pleasant than to restrain boyish freaks, and 
battle against prejudice and ignorance ! 


I begin my school with forty pupils. The school board manifest their 
interest by attending to witness my commencement, according to my re- 
quest. My pupils make a good appearance, and they evidently know the 
object of the school and are resolved to learn. These circumstances are 
good guarantees of success. As I have made agood beginning, I will try 
to keep up the interest and make this in reality a good school. It is in 
a place where education is appreciated. This school has had a good 
reputation, and I see how its reputation can be kept up. No rebellious 
and impudent disposition appears among the pupils—they delight in 
study. How can a true teacker be otherwise than pleased in having 
such a charge? What a contrast with some other schools in which I 
have been engaged! Close of the first week! A week is always an era 
inaschool, { am becoming better acquainted with my charge ; and I 
see better how to lead them onward and up the Hill of Science, The 
labors of a faithful teacher among them will avail much. Their intel- 
ligent countenances, and peaceful dispositions, betoken much in their 
favor. Whence come these good qualities? And why do I see such a 
contrast between them and the thoughtless, wayward, and prankish 
youth that have been under my charge? It is because their home train- 
ing has been well performed. Oh! how important is correct and efficient 
home discipline. If the home work of education be neglected, that of 
the school will be less effective, and perhaps it will avail nothing. The 
parent has more influence for either good or evil than the teacher.— 
Thorough and efficient education requires the co-operation of parents and 
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teachers. But how unfortunate itis that parents and guardians do not give 
the subject of moral culture the attention which it deserves! Their 
charge involves a great responsibility. Well may they tremble in view 
of it. When their sons and daughters have grown to maturity, then it 
will be manifest how their minds have been moulded by home influence 
and the discipline of the school. 

What ingratitude is often shown towards teachers! Ilow unmindful 
are many persons of what their instructors have done for them! They 
prize their learning, but think very little about the source whence it 
comes. It is hard for mankind to acknowledge that in a former time 
they were more ignorant and less wise than at present. It is hard too 
for them to acknowledge their present imperfections. Both of which are 
confessed when they acknowledge what their instructors have done for 
them, and that they may yet learn more. When the pupil pores over a 
book under the surveillance of a master, and does not see and realize the 
beauty and worth of scholastic learning, his progress is slow. But when 
he can make a display of his erudition, then he has a stimulus that im- 
pels him to diligence in study. Then if he looks to display alone, his 
ambition will soon be spent, and his attainments only superficial. Bence 
we have so many smatterers in science. Nature gives to all persons 
minds more or less adapted to moral culture. Every sane mind is a 
receptacle for knowledge, and wisdom is its best treasure. 

T am now teaching where I have been known many years. My con- 
nections too are well known. These circumstances aid me much. Want 
of the same has been a great hindrance to my success, when I have been 
astranger, in a strange place. It has left the way open to suspicion. — 
The disadvantages under which I labored were not duly estimated.— 
Because I was a stranger, the people felt more freedom to vent their 
spleen at m», thanat one of their community. They were also more free 
to watch and criticize my operations. Too many people cannot estimate 
true merit properly, unless it be backed by wealth and respectable family 
connection. But what a fallacious standard is this! By it many un- 
worthy characters are promoted to stations for which they are totally 
unfit. By it the profession of teaching is often disgraced. I have known 
it done, and has not my reader too? ‘The teacher of youth must have 
such a character as wealth and family connection alone cannot give. 

As my term approaches its close, my plan is to continue in the even 
tenor of my way, and strive to do my whole duty just as I did in the 
beginning. If my school diminishes in interest, I must not be the cause. 
If my strict discipline has provoked any, their ill conduct was the cause. 
I have tried to perform my duty faithfully ; and gladly would I have 
done more than I have done. But, alas! for my incapacity. ‘The wants 
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of the rising generation are great ; andI can only partially supply what 
is required for their future welfare. I cannot believe that any teacher 
does enough. Even when he does all that is practicable, he feels a long. 
ing to do more, and regrets that untoward circumstances oppose his 
favorite purpose. 

No true teacher wishes to be a despotic master. [le wishes for no 
more dominion over his pupils than that which wisdom and virtue would 
prompt. And these are not tyrannical masters. But folly and ignorance 
are the worst tyrants to which mankind can be in subjection. To break 
their sway is the object of education. How much I have benefited my 
pupils will be realized in their future life. Yet I am persuaded that my 
administration will be remembered by many with pleasing emotions, and 
that it has encouarged many to press onward in the pursuit of knowledge 
and wisdom. 





THE APPORTIONMENT OF SCHOOL MONEY. 


[The present basis of the apportionment of our school money is not 
upon the attendance of children at school, and the consequent amount of 
labor performed or good done, or pecuniary encouragement needed and 
merited, but upon the number of children returned by the census of the 
district as residing within its limits. The bad policy of this plan, to 
which attention was drawn by an intelligent correspondent, (Mr. Grif- 
fith,) in our February number, is thus well expressed by Mr. Van Dyck, 
the present State Superintendent in New York, in which state a similar, 
though not so bad a plan exists :—Ep Journat, | 

“¢ Two-thirds of the public money is now distributed to the districts, 
not according to the number of schools therein, or of the children in 
attendance thereupon, but according to the number of persons between 
the years of 4 and 21 resident in each district. Hence it not uufrequent- 
ly happens that those densely populated, draw an amount adequate to 
the entire support of the school ; whilst only a very limited portion of 
the persons enumerated are found to avail themselves of the educational 
privileges offered. The number attending school is a matter of perfect 
indifference to the inhabitants. Their portion of money is neither in- 
creased nor diminished by the attendance of scholars; and if six months’ 
school is maintained, the requisition to entitle them to participation is 
secured, and they are thereby sheltered from additional taxation. On 
the other hand, districts of a purely rural character, with comparatively 
few children, are subjected to the same general expense in maintaining a 
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school for six months, whilst their receipt of public money is limited by 
paucity of children within the district. The returns to this Department 
exhibit many instances in which village districts, with from 150 to 200 
enumerated persons, show an attendance of only from 31 to 50 scholars; 
whilst many country districts, with but 75 to 80 children, show an 
average attendance of quite as many scholars as their more populous 
neighbors. Yet in the former case, the amount of public money is, 
under the present mode of distribution. double that received by the 
latter. This is not only obviously unjust in itself, but it tends to foster 
a spirit of indifference as to the extent to which educational alvantages 
are improved by those for whose benefit they are designed. If ample 
provision is made for the education of all the children in the State at the 
public schools, and then only a fraction of those children attend, it fol- 
lows that a considerable portion of the expenditure, if not absolutely 
lost, furnishes a very inadequate return. Whatever measure, therefore, 
shall be calculated to secure the full attendance of those entitled to par- 
ticipate in the benefits of the Common Schools, and to promote regu- 
larity in that attendance, must be of essential benefit to the educational 
progress of the rising generation. The present mode of distributing 
the school moneys has no such tendency. However few the scholars, or 
irregular the attendance, if six months’ school is maintained, each dis- 
trict draws its money—not in accordance with the educational spirit it 
manifests or the benefits it bestows—but in proportion to the actual 
number of persons of school age residing within its borders. I submit, 
therefore, to the judgment of the Legislature, whether th- basis of dis- 
tribution of two-thirds of the public money within the counties, should 
not be made with reference to the average aggregate attendance upon the 
schools, during the first six months of the school year.” 

“ The inevitable result of such a course would be, to make the inhabi- 
tants of each district directly interested in the largest practicable 
attendance upon the schools. The greater the number of scholars, the 
greater will be the amount of money received ; every parent will be more 
likely to send his children to school, when, in effect, he receives a com- 
pensation for each day’s attendance—and that attendance will be more 
regular when he feels that every day’s absence diminishes the amount 
bestowed, and increases the necessary taxation for the support of the 
school.” 

[Commenting upon this part of Mr. Van Dyck’s report, Mr. Ryerson, 
the distinguished Superintendent of Education in Upper Canada, in the 
course of several comparisons instituted by him in his last report, be- 
tween educational affairs in that province and New York, thus remarks : 

“‘ Another point of comparison relates to the principle of distributing 
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school moneys to the several school districts or sections. In New York it 
is distributed according to the number of residents of school age (a prin- 
ciple of distribution which some parties would wish to restore in Canada); 
with us, the school money is apportioned to counties and townships, 
cities and towns, according to average attendance each half year—in. 
cluding both the length of time and the daily attendance during each 
half year This is the chief reason why our schools are kept open ten 
months on an average, while in the State of New York they are kept 
open eight months in the year ; and this is a chief reason also of the 
larger as well as more regular attendance at our schools in the rural 
districts, as the principle does not apply to each school separately in 
cities and towns (all the schools in each city or town being under the 
management of one Board of School Trustees, ) as it does to each school 
in the townships.”’ 

[We next give place to a communication from a Town Superintendent 
in Winnebago County, which very well states the objections to the plan 
of apportioning public school-money according to attendance :—] 

Wincuester, Wis., Marcu 23, 1861. 

Rev. J. B. Prapt, Dear Sir: 

I noticed in the Journal of February, a request from Mr. Griffith, of 
Menasha, that you would lay before the teachers of the State the ques- 
tion, “ Would it be for the interest of Common Schools to apportion the 
public money according to the number of whole days in attendance,” 
ete. Now, sir, such a change as is contemplated in the question above, 
is of considerable importance, and I think it is proper for every one 
interested in educational matters to speak out, and by so doing, provoke 
discussion, which will have a tendency to show the subject in its true 
light. 

For one, I should be opposed to such a change, for reasons which I will 
state as briefly as possible : 

First, it will have a tendency to take the money from the newly settled 
portions of the country, where it is needed most, and earry it into cities 
and villages where it is needed least ; fur in the new settlements, the 
people are almost entirely of the poorer classes, and are compelled to 
employ such of thcir children as are old enough to be of any service to 
them, much of the time during the year. Consequently the average 
attendance in such places must be small. While in the cities and vil- 
lages, the people are in better circumstances, and have little or no cause 
for keeping children from school. 

In the second place, in newly settled parts, the districts are generally 
large, and many must live at a considerable distance from the sciool 
house, and therefore stormy weather and bad roads reduce the average 
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attendance, while in the cities and villages, the di-tricts are small, and 
scholars may attend in all weather, and without much inconvenience.— 
Again, if, as I believe would be the effect, under such a change, the 
public money is to a considerable extent withheld fr m new country 
places, many schools would be abandoned through inability to raise a 
sufficient tax to support them, and hundreds of children would be deprived 
of the advantages of schools, while perhaps tens at most, would be added 
in the cities. 

With this sir, I will dismiss the subject for the present ; with the hope 
however, that these remarks may call out some ideas from better heads. 

I had intended to offer some remarks on the bill before the Legislature 
to substitute County for Town Superintendents ; but time and space 
forbid, and I will only repeat an expression I h ard a few days since, 
viz: ‘It’s poor policy to adopt a system that has been tried and 
abandoned by other and older States.” 

Yours, Respectfully, 
J. N. CLARKE. 

[Mr. Clarke’s informant is probably not aware that in New York the 
office of County Superintendent, though abolished, was restored, in a 
modified form, from a conviction of its necessity ;—but please read the 
following letters :—] 

A LETTER ON SCHOOL MATTERS. 
Foxp pu Lac, Marcu 25th, 1861. 

Messrs. Epirors :— 

I am encourged by your liberal invitation for communications, to offer 
a few remarks on matters connected with the «educational interests of the 
State. 

Observation of influences operating to retard the advancement of 
education, has led to the conclusion that there are some radical defects in 
our school system, which tend to defeat its full development and useful- 
ness, in promoting the general education of our youth, and induces an 
attempt to trace some of these defects, and expose them to the notice 
and consideration of the public, with the hope that comments and sugges- 
tions may follow, and lead to a proper remedy. 

The ranks of youth furnish the majority of our aspirants for examina- 
tion and qualification as teachers, and the encouragement of this 
plan prematurely places many a mere child in control of a school, of 
which such tyro teacher, should rather have continued a pupil! Many a 
youth of advanced educational acquirements, is unfitted for the position 
of teacher, from lack of a corresponding advancement towards stability 
of character. Natural impulses and genial feelings must be brought 
under control; the youthful teacher must learn to do violence to the 
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proper sympathies of his nature, and cheat his heart of its natural long. 
ings, before he can offer himself as a properly qualified teacher. How 
common, how frequently recurring, the disappointment of the expecta. 
tions of a district, and how universal the similarity of cause—youthful. 
ness of teachers ; sociality leading to familiarity and frivolity, and 
thence, to an utter lack of discipline. Another attendant and enduring 
evil is, that such juvenile teachers are deprived of the benefits provided 
by our school laws, at the very period when the greatest comparative 
benefit could have been secured, by a continuance of their studies. Yet 
another evil is presented in the fact that many are subject to no other 
control, than that of their own will and unmatured judgment, at an age, 
when a controlling supervision is demanded for the securement of a pro- 
per formation of character. 

Might it not be well then to provide by law, that no person under the 
age of twenty years, shall be employed as teacher of a district-school, 
and that no person under the age of 18 years, (male) or 16 years, 
(female) employed as an assistant teacher, shall be entitled to pecu- 
niary compensation ? 

The indifference or apathy of many parents exerts a most prejudicial 
influence, operating immediately to the detriment of the neglected child 
and indirectly to the injury of the whole school. 

A question of equity here presents itself in support of remedial action; 
for if it is just that an entire peop’e, should be taxed for the purpose of 
securing that, which is held to be a necessary good, the taxation to 
secure such common good, should be equal (the same rate of tax through- 
out the State) and sufficient for the end, and obligation on the part of 
the people to avail themselves of the benefits provided, should exist, and 
be enforced. Would not a State tax for educational purposes be a more 
equitable tax, than the taxes now levied ? 

Again, should not all State educational funds, from whatever source 
obtained, be apportioned according to the aggregate number of days’ 
attendance at school during the year? Under our present rule of appor- 
tionment, many districts receive only 70 or 80 cents per child actually 
attending school, whereas others receive far more, and some as high as 
$7,00 and $8,00 and upwards: for each schol:r! Alter the law in this 
respect, and it may be found, that the parents of a district, anxious for 
the welfare and proper education of their children, will bestir themselves 
to secure the proper funds of the district, by inducing the attendance of 
all the children thereof ; and a remedy may thus found for the indiffer- 
ence and apathy that now obtain. 


To take a position against the cheapening of the periodicals and other 
like publications of the day, might be construed into a position against 
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educational advancement and intellectual enjoyment, and therefore I will 
confine my remarks to the school-district interests of our community.— 
And here I would express the conviction that parents, guardians and 
teachers, should supervise, regulate and control the reading of minors, 
and one of the highest qualifications a teacher cin possess, is the ability 
to lead his school, step by step, towards a proper choice of instructive, 
recreative and pleasurable readings. Comment might be particularized ; 
and especially the baneful effect upon the youthful mind, of certain per- 
iodicals, and cheap pamphlet publications, sought for with hungry avidity 
by many children, might be exposed; but it is sufficient to show that it is 
improper to permit children to cultivate a morbid taste for the passionate 
extravagant, marvelous, &c., to the exclusion «f the really useful. Upon 
the early formation of a proper taste for instructive reading, much of the 
enjoyment and usefulness of life will depend, and too much caution can- 
not be observed by parent or teacher, for the exclusion of improper and 
uninstructive reading. A child may evince a passionate fondness for a 
certain style and character of reading, to the exclusion of all inclination 
for any differing therefr m. These reflections are derived from considera- 
tion of the prevailing evils arising from anunrestrained indulgence in the 
so called light literat re of the day ; evils that greatly retard educational 
progress in our district schools, Many also of our adult native popula- 
tion, indulge in reading of a character, which if harmless to them, is a 
sure and destractive poison to the minds of those, for whose welfare they 
are responsible. 

Where and in what shall we find a remedy for this evil, and how secure 
its use ? 

As a work for the persual and study of our teachers and advanced 
youth, the Jiwinal is pre-eminently useful ;—not so, however, for the 
generality of th» pupils of our school districts. Not because that any 
article therein contained is objectionable, but because the educational 
progress of a very great majority of them is insufficient, and because 
where it is adequate, the taste for such reading as a general rule has 
never been cultivated. 

It would seem then that in addition to the Journal of Education, 
there should be circulated, at the expense of the State, a weekly payer, 
strictly Juvenile, for gratuitous distribution among children attending 
schsol—one copy to every tenor twenty of such attendance, and that teach- 
ers should he obligated to have such paper read in class, commented upon 
and explained. 

Of course, the usefulness of such a paper would largely depend upon 
its editorial committees ; and their action might from time to time be 
amended, by consideration of the suggestions of those whose duties bring 
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them more intimately in connection with our schools, and thus make 
them acquainted with their wants. 

The following is suggested, with some diffidence, as a plan for such a 
publication :—one half of the paper to be devoted to editorial matter, 
original and selected ; one fourth—original and sclected matter—to the 
benefit of pupils attending the district schools ; one fourth to parents, | 
teachers, and the higher schools. ‘The paper should also be open to 
contributions, but their publication, as well as the general management 
of the paper, left to editorial discretion. Natural philosophy, moral law, 
political economy, (see Miss Martineau,) history, &c., should be intro. 
duced, in the plainest style of narrative form, and discussion of conflict. 
ing views invited. Allegory, fable and amusing anecdote should abound, 
and the charade, riddle, enigma, puzzle, instructive and harmless 
games, etc., should give variety to its columns, Arithmetical, mathe. 
matical, scientific, and other questions, should incite the studious. In 
fact, every expedient should be brought into action, to make it the ad 
captandum et vis « tergo, by which our youth may be impelled and cov- 
ertly guided. 

These crude views are respectfully submitted by a parent. G. 

P.S. A County Superictendency is the true system, provided that 
certificates of qualification, prior to nomination, be a sine qua non of 
eligibility ; notice of qualificatious required, to be sufficiently published 
before election; the examining board to be under the immediate direction 
of the State Superintendent, and not more than three certificates to issue 
lor any one county. 





EXTRACTS FROM LETTERS. 


An intelligent District Clerk in Fond du Lac County, says—in a let- 
ter shown us by a friend—after expressing the same views in regard to 
the County Superintendency : 

“‘The apathy of parents is commented upon in the State Superinten- 
dent’s Report, and presents a very different issue. It would seem as if 
many thought that duty commenced and ended with vote and payment of 
taxes. How are we to reach such? The law is predicated on the belief, 


that general education is necessary for the common good of the commu- 

nity at large, and taxation is provided for accordingly. Now if we are 

taxed to secure a certain good, does it not follow that the law should as | 
certainly secure the good, as it does the money forit? It has been 
argued that it would be tyrannical to compel attendance of children ; 
that although the Prussian school laws are pre-eminently excellent, they 
are unsuited to a Republican country. Perhaps they are ; but attend- 
ance might be forced through the pockets of parents, If a man pays a 
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tax, he wants his children privileged to avail themselves of it, although 
he may not care whether they do so ornot. Take away the privilege, 
and you will see that he will think more of the use of it, and thus regain 
it, I mean that the apportionment should be made upon the aggregate 
number of days’ attendance at school. It is just as easy, when once the 
law. It would require a greater accuracy in the keeping of the teacher’s 
journal, and inspection of it by school-boards. 

It is thought that it would work to the disadvantage of country dis- 
tricts ; but if you will examine Milwaukee and other cities, you will see 
that it cannot do so. Is it just, that many districts should receive only 
65 or 70 cents per scholar attending school, and others receive §6 or $7, 
or even more per scholar? I am not talking wildly, for I can prove this 
disparity. As the principle is a general one, and the benefit a common 
one, taxation for the purpose for a certain length of school should be a 
State tax, and be added too and apportioned with the other funds.— 
Provision could avoid necessity of remittance of it to Madison. 

Under any circumstances, tax should be unform in a Town, for same 
period of school, and apportionment made as suggested. If this principle 
was adopted, you would find that towns would soon grade their schools; 
without which, a certain point of advancement may be reached, but ali 
beyond is forbidden fruit, at a District school. 


A retiring Town Superintendent in Rock County, says : 

“T heartily coincide with you in relation to a County Superintendency, 
and might illustrate some of the considerations you have presented, from 
the history of the school management of our own town.” 


A District Clerk in Walworth, Walworth Co., writes : 

“We have carried, by vote of our district, the establishment of a Union 
High School. If we can get one or more districts to go with us, we 
shall have what is a blessing to any community.” 

[Let the Legislature give us the Town District System, and this 
“blessing”? will be within the reach, and offered to the acceptance of 
every town—as soon as it has sufficient population —Ep. Journat. ] 





Nothing is really troublesome that we do willingly. 

By preparing for the worst, you may often compass the best. 
The injustice from which a man has most to fear is his own, 
Black swans and wise lovers are great rarities in the world. 
The memory should be a store house not a lumber room. 
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MONITIONS. 





INSCRIBED TO A PARENT. 





On the fair field, that now all fallow lies, 

Sow goodly seed, ere noxious weeds arise— 
That in that mellow mould will rankly grow, 
And bring forth fruits of wickedness and woe! 


Sow goodly seed! and let no baleful tare 

Appear to choke the plants upspringing there. 

Each chance-sown weed with gentle hand uproot, 
est you destroy some young and tender shoot; 


Or warp to wrong, by your severity, 

And mar the beauty of the future tree; 

Or leave a scar, that time will fail to heal, 
Though a smooth surface may the mark conceal. 


Then will thy offspring cheer thy hfe’s decline; 
Repay with interest every care of thine ; 

And when the sands within thy glass are run, 
Thou wilt receive the meed of duty done ! 


Bett Center, WIS. ELIZA McCARTHY. 





To the man of strong will and giant energy, possibilities become prob- 
abilities, and probabilities certainties. 

It is a glorious thing to resist temptations; but it is a safe thing to a- 
void them. 

You need not talk much to get a reputation for good sense. One good 
remark is better than twenty dull or common ones. 


Madame de Stael says there is often inthe heart some innate image of 
the beings we are to love, that lends to our first sight of them almost an 
air of recognition. 

The human heart beats about seventy-two times in a minute ; or ina 
jife of sixty years, two thousand millions of times. 





ion. 
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HOME CONVERSATION. 


CaitprReN hunger perpetually for new ideas, and the most pleasant 
way of reception is by the voice and the ear, not the eye and the printed 
page. The one mode is natural, the other artificial. Who would not 
rather listen than read? We not unfrequently pass by in the papers a 
full report of a lecture, and then go and pay our money to hear the sel! 
same words uttered. An audience will listen closely from the beginning 
to the end of an address which not one in twenty of those present would 
read with the same attention. This is emphatically true of children. 
They will learn with pleasure from the lips of their parents what they 
deem it drudgery to study in the books; and even if they have the mi:— 
fortune to be deprived of proper educational advantages, they cannot 
fail to grow up intelligent, if they enjoy in childhood and youth the priv— 
ilege of listening daily to the conversation of intelligent people. Let 
parent:, then, talk much and talk well at home. A father who is habit- 
ually silent in his own house, may be, in many respects, a wise man: but 
he is not wise in his silence. We sometimes see parents who are the life 
of every company which they enter—dull, silent, uninteresting at home 
among their children, If they have not mental activity and mental 
stores enough for both, let them first provide for their own household. 
Ireland exports beef and wheat, and lives on potatoes; and they fare as 
poorly who reserve their social charms for companies abroad, and keep 
their duliness for home consumption. I[t is better to instruct children, 
and make them ha py at home, than it is to charm friends or amuse 
others. A silent house is a dull place for young people—a place from 
which they will escape, if they can. They will talk or think of being 
“shut up’ there; and the youth who does not love home, is in danger. 
Make home, then, a cheerful and pleasant spot. Light it up with cheer. 
ful, instructive conversation. Father, mother, talk your best at home. 
—The Moravian. 





Eprror JourNAL:—The puzzle on page 306 of the Journal is easily 
shown to be impossible by the following reasoning: It is self-evident 
that at each of the points whence ¢ree lines radiate, there must be either 
the beginning or the ending of a stroke; and as there are eight such 
points, there must be, at least, eight beginnings and endings, or at least 


four strokes. JAS. M. INGALLS. 
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SUPERINTENDENT'S DEPARTMENT. 





The various enactments of the session of the Legislature just closed, 
which have a bearing upon the common schools of the State, will be pub. 
lished in the June Journal of Education. Previous to this, however, it 
may not be amiss to state the main features of the Bills passed. 

Early in the session a bill was passed authorizing the apportionment of 
all moneys, coming into the hands of the Town Superintendents before 
the third Monday of March, on that day. This was restoring the old 
law, except so far as relates to State apportionment, which will be made 
between the tenth and fifteenth days of June. Interest upon school 
land certificates and School Land Loans, will be received without penalty 
or forfeiture, until the 3lst day of May. 

Districts having less than 250 inhabitants, are, by an act of the past 
session, limited in the amount of tax they can raise for Teachers’ wages 
and incidental expenses, to $300 for any one year ; they are also limited 
in the amount of tax that they can raise for building school-houses, to 
$300, unless by permission of the Town Superintendent, who must make 
certificate that a larger sum is needed. All districts having 250 inhabi- 
tants or more are left subject only to the restrictions of the old law, i. 
e., with no limit as to amount that may be voted for Teachers’ wages, 
and incidental expenses, and with the limit of $500 for building school 
houses, unless the Town Superintendent make certificate that a larger 
sum is needed. 

An act was passed late in the session, establishing a County Superin- 
tendency of schools. Its main features are as follows : 

1. Each County elects one Superintendent at the general election 
next fall. Counties having more than 25,000 inhabitants, may, if so de- 











termined by the Board of Supervisors, elect two Superintendents. Any — 


County having two Senatorial districts, must elect two Superintendents. 

2. The salaries of the County Superintendents are to be fixed by the 
County Board of Supervisors—with this provision, any county having 
over 15,000 inhabitants must pay at least $600 per annum ; and any 
county having over 8000 inhabitants, must pay at least $400 per annum. 
This is designed as a minimum, and is not to be considered as the salary 
to be paid. 

8. The amount of salary, when fixed upon, will be added to the tax 
levied by the county board upon the several towns for school purposes. 

4, The County Superintendent will divide his County into a conven- 
ient number of districts (not to exceed four towns each) for the examina- 
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tion of Teachers. In each of these districts he will hold two sessions 
each year, for the purpose of examin‘ng applicants for licensure as teach- 
ers. Of these sessions he will give at least 30 days notice to each of the 
district clerks of the inspection district, that the teachers to be employed 
by them may be pres nt for examination. In the smaller counties 
it is presumed that the Superintendent will hold an examination in 
each town. His other duties are fully stated in the act, which will be 
published next month. 

5. The office of Town Superintendent of Schools is abolished from 
and after the first of January, 1862 ; and all the duties heretofore devolv- 
ing upon the Town Superintendent are to be divided as follows : 

The Town Board of Supervisors has charge of formation and altera- 
tion of School Districts. 

The Town Treasurer applies for, receives and holds all school moneys, 
subject to the order of the Town Clerk, who makes the apportionment of 
all public funds among the several districts. The Treasurer of the sev- 
eral districts will receive the moneys belonging to their districts directly 
from the Town Treasurer, upon presentation of an order from the town 
clerk. 

The Town Clerk makes all reports heretofore made by the Town Su- 
perintendent. The inspection of Teachers and the general supervision 
of schools are among the duties of the County Superintendent. The 
District Board are required to visit the schools. 

A complete revision of the law, or rather a compilation of it, intended 
mainly to adopt it to the County Superintendency, was presented to the 
Legislature, was passed by the Assembly, but failed in the Senate for 
want of time to consider it. No radical changes were made, but simpli- 
fication and collating were intended. 

The Summer will be devoted to its consideration, and any suggestions 
relative to needed changes or modifications, will be thankfully received. 

Among the failures of important measures, I regret most the failure of 
tue Township Library Bill. It passed the Assembly by a decided ma- 
jority, but failed in the Senate. The law creating the fund still remains 
unrepealed, but the fund must lie idle inthe Treasury another year, to be 
yet further increased by another tax and by another addition of ten per 
cent of the school fund income. 

To the discussion of this matter, I hope some attention may be given 
during the summer. The Editor of the Journal most cordially joins me 
in inviting communications on either side of the question. 

To the County Superintendency, considerable space will be devoted 
during the months intervening between this time and the time when it 
goes into operation. 
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N. B.—Town Superintendents, who have not yet done so, will confer a 
favor by informing this Department at once, of their Post Office address, 
Many re~elected forget that we do not know the fact as well as them. 
selves; and as the editor of the Journal of Education still lacks the 
names of some of the District Clerks, the Superintendents are again re. 
quested to complete and correct the lists as soon as convenient, and send 
them in. ‘The number of the District, and the Post Office address of the 
Clerks, should be given in all cases; and where a change of address is to 
be made, the number and post office of the old Clerk, as well as the new 
one, should be given. 

J. L. PICKARD, 
State Supt. Pub. Inst. 





MATOE MATICAL DEPARL MENT. 





B Solution of Problem 7.—Let ABCD 
be a quadrilateral. Designate the angle 
ABCbyv, AD Chby w, the diagonal 
A C by 2, and the sides as in the figure. 
The area of the triangle 4 B C=1ab 
sind; and of ABC=ledsinw. If 
y= the area of the quadrilateral we 
shall have y=}absin b+1ed sin w 
(1). We also have 2*=a’?+b°—2 ab 
cosb=c?+d’—2cdcos w (2). Dif. 
ferentiating (2), making » the inde- 








pendent variable we have 2vdsinvdv=2cdsinwdu, (3).  Differ- 
entiating (1) and substituting for / w its value found from (3), we have 


dy absin(b+w 1*4 absin (v+u 4 ; 
a ds == and —% = — ©" one) Making the first differen- 
dv 2 sin w dv? 2 cos w 


tial co-efficient = 0, we have sin (b+w) =o. .*. v+w= 280°. If we 
substitute this value of v+ in the second differential co-efficient it re- 
duces to 0 ; as do all the succeeding eleven co-efficients. But there is no 
room for uncertainty in the result; and the maximum quadrilateral 
bounded by a given perimeter is one whose opposi e angles are supple- 
ments of cach ovher, or in other words, one that can be circumscribed by 
acircle. To find the maximum area we have from (1) since sin v=sin 1, 


ya NO b+e*) (4), Also from (2), a? +0*—c = (2 4 b +24) 
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cog v. (5). Multiplying (4) by 4 we have 4 y= sin v (2 ab+2c d). (6). 

Squaring (5) and (6) and adding, we have, 16y’=(20b+2¢d)’— 
(+0) —(e'+@))' =[(a? +2 ab 40°) — (7-2 d+d*)] 

[(e?+2¢ d*)—(w?—2ab +b )J=[4+2)"—(e—4)*] [(e—4)’ (a0) ] 

=(a+b+c—d) (a+b—c+d) (a—b+e+d) (—a+b+e+d). Putting 


S=}(a+b+ce+d) we have y= V(S—a) (s—b) (s—c) (s—d). 
Evansville Seminary. JAS. M. INGALLS. 





Solution of Problem 12.*—Required the latitude and longitude of a 
place equidistant from London, (lat. 51° 30’), Moscow, (lat. 55° 45’; 
long. 38°), and Constantiople, (lat. 41° 30; long. 29° 15’). 

The distance from London to Moscow, upon an are of a great 


cirele, EL, M, = 22° 38’. 
From London to Constantinople, L @, = 22° 16° 49". 
From Moscow to Constantinople, Ht 6, = 15° 20° 30". 
The bearing from London to Moscow, PL M, = 64° 12’ 30’. 
We have now to find the pole, 2 


0, of the small circle, in which 
the spherical triangle, LMC, is 
inscribed. 

Bisect the arcs UL and L C, 
in the points ¢ and m, respect- 
ively, and draw the perpendicu- 
lar arcsec O and m O, which 
meet in the point sought. Join 
LO, MO,and CO; they are 
equal, and let L O= &; then, 
20L M plus 2 O MC plus 
20CL=A plus B plus C; 

'*,OLMplusOMCL= 
Aplus B ple C_ 8; .+. OL 


=S—(OCH plus OCL) = 
S—C; then, by Nupier’s rules. 
LM 
_ 
we may find the angles, and thus find the value of S—C, and so proceed 
to obtain cot R. 
The computations will be abridged by formula ih : 
Cos (s—c)= 009( =P plus Be a cos( =P) cos - ‘plus sin(“$*) 


-_ 





jangle, 
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Sin . ; expand cos (“- wedi “) a Sin(“P“) and substitute for 


“ 


Sin — Sin = Cos ~ and Cos - their values in terms of the sides 


Cos - Cos = 





the triangle, and reducing, we have, Cos (S—C) = a =o —— Sin ¢. 
ButSin C= 2 Sin. Cos C= 2 ____(Sin s, sin (s—a). sin 
2 2 sindsina 


b 
2 cos” cos-— 


(s—)). sin (s—c))” whence cos (s—c)= 





—— (sin s. sin 
cos — 6. sin @ 





(sin s. sin (s—a). sin (s—b). sin (s—c))? 


2. sin. sin > cos ©. 
2 2 D: 


“ 


(s—a), sin (s—b) sin s-- c))2 = 





° e - 1 

(sin s. sin (s—a) sin (s—b) sin (s—c)3 
« a . ° 

2 sin. sin 8. sin © 

2 9 2 


-_ 





which substituted in (I), gives cot R= 


= 11° 57’ 57’. 

By Napier’s rules, ML O = 19° 13’ which, added to P L M, gives 
P L O = 82° 25’ 30’; then from triangle P Z O, we have P = 19° 12’ 
55’, the. Longitude required; and Co. P O = 41°17’ 12’, the Latitude 


required. S. H. P. 
Fond du Lae, 1861. 


Note.—We have the pleasure of stating that we have received several 
solutions to problem 12, besides the above. 





* From a scarcity of types for the sign plus, we are obliged to use the word. 





THE PHONETIC ALPHABET. 
(PHILOSOPHICALLY ARRANGED—BY E. LONGLEY.) 
LONG VOWELS. SHORT VOWELS. SHADE VOWELS. § COALESCENTS. 





printed | sounded as printed | sounded a8 (printed | sounded as ‘printed | sounded as 
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EXPLODENTS. CONTINUANTS. LIQUIDS, 

printed | sounded as printed | sounded as! printed | sounded as 
P p p rope|F f t safe ‘Es 1 fall 
Bb b robe|V v v save | R r ? for 
T t t fate |H $b th wreath! NASAL LIQUIDS. 
Dd d fade|d & th wreathe | Mmm seem 
© ¢g ch etch|S 8 8 buss|N nn seen 
Jj g edge|Z 2 zZ buez|}W yn 7g sing 
K k : lock | f e vicious | 
Gg log |X 3 8 vision | 
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ENCOURAGEMENT TO SCHOOLS: 


Tue first of the annexed resolutions was adopted by the Ex. Board of the IIl- 
linois State Agricultural Society. What ever came of it, we do not know, but 
we venture to commend it to the adoption of our own State Agricultural Society, 
and would propose the further object of encouragement embodied in the form of 
a second resolution, and a method for carrying out the plan, in a third: 

“ Resolved, That this Board offer a special premium of a library, to be selected by 
this Board, not exceeding fifty dollars in value, for the best regulated and con- 
ducted school in this State—special reference to be had to its adaptability in its 
system of instruction to the wants of the children of the industrial classes, and to 
the encouraging and elevating the character of industrial pursuits, and those 
who engage in them.” 

2. Resolved, That this Board offer a special premium of a set of School Ap- 
paratus, worth $50, to be selected by the State Superintendent and the Presi- 
dent of the State Teachers’ Association, for the School-House Grounds, in any 
school district, which shall exhibit the most creditable improvement, cultivation; 
and embellishment. 

3. Resolved, That the award of the foregoing premiums shall be made by a 
committee to be appointed by the State Teachers’ Association at its next annual 
meeting, provided that the expense of the visit to the competing schools and 
districts by the committee, shall be borne by the Association aforesaid. 

We believe the Executive Committee of the State Agricultural Society would 
be disposed to look favorably upon these measures, and therefore throw out 
these suggestions in hope that the subject will be taken up by others; and we 
have no doubt that the Association will at least consider the matter, if brought 
forward at the next meeting. 
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But the County Agricultural Societies can also do something in the same di. 
rection. The following preamble and resolutions were adopted by the Kenosha 
County Teachers’ Association, more than a year ago, and were designed for pub- 
lication in the Journal, but some accident or oversight prevented. We now give 
them, and would suggest that after annexing to them the three foregoing resolu. 
tions, with proper alterations, the Teachers’ Associations in the different coun. 
ties endeavor to procure favorable action on the part of their own County Agri- 
cultural Society. 


“Whereas, The teachers of common schools labor under no little embarrass 
ment for want of proper maps and apparatus for the familiar illustration of the 
different branches taught, and for the want of various books of reference, scien- 
tific, historical, and otherwise, and also for the want of the necessary school fur. 
niture: and, Whereas, the Kenosha Co. Agricultural Society has been in the 
habit of offering prizes for the best specimens in various branches of the fine 
arts, and for the exhibition of many articles, in our estimation, of no more impor- 
tance than school furniture and apparatus, therefore, 

“ Resolved, That the Members of the Kenosha County Teachers’ Institute, do 
petition the Kenosha County Agricultural Society to offer suitable premiums at 
their next annual exhibition, for the best collection of Outline Maps, Globes, 
Charts, and Apparatus for school illustrations—for the best School District Li- 
brary, and for the best collection of School-house Furniture, and number of feet 
of Blackboard reported, exhibited by any of the common schools of the county. 

“Resolved, That we recommend suitable premiums io be offered for the best and 
second best specimens of Map Drawing, exhibited by scholars of the county un. 
der ten years of age; also for the best and second best specimens of Map Draw" 
ing and Penmanship exhibited by scholars over that age. 

“ Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed by the President, to pre” 
sent this subject to the Co.Agricultural Society, at its next quarterly moeting,” 


THE InstTITUTES.—Since our last issue, Institutes have been held at Mazo- 
Manie, Prairie du Chien, and Sheboygan. One was cailed for at Mineral Point, 
but given up in consequence of the state of the roads One or two more are 
yet to be held, when we shall hope to give a brief account of the series. So far 
they have, as heretofore, passed off, we believe, to general satisfaction. 

A writer in the Oconomowoe Free Press, however, whom the editor speaks of 
as,‘‘a lady of taste and cultivation,” gives some pretty sharp criticisms as to what 
fell under her observation, She complains of defects in the spelling and other 
exercises, and of the ‘“Jonathan-in-the-West” mode of accommodating teachers, 
as she describes it, and speaks of it as a “tax imposed upon the citizens—con- 
venient or not convenient”—by a state officer, &e. 

As a sort of general reply to criticisms of this nature, we would remark: that 
teachers are called together and instruction sought to be given them, not because 
they are all of them as well qualified as they ought to be, but because it is con- 
ceded that many of them are not. One benefit of the Institutes is, that they 
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make many aware of the defects in their education, and awaken a desire for im- 
provement. Another important benefit is, that the younger and less experienced 
teachers profit by the society and instructions of those who have had more ex- 
perience. That so many teachers are young, and not as highly educated as 
teachers should be, is not a matter for which they should be faulted ; the blame 
rests upon the community at large, for not requiring a higher grade of qualifica- 
tions, and offering sufficient pecuniary inducement therefor; and upon the State, 
for not providiug more effectnally for the training of teachers; and the suggestion 
of the writer, that the State shall ‘‘ establish a through Normal Institute for the 
education and qualification of teachers, and allow none to teach, without at least 
a year in her discipline, and a certificate from the comptroller, of their quali- 
ficaticns,” is a good one, and will, at no distant period, we hope, be realized. 

As to entertainment, no Institutes have been appointed except in localities 
where they have been asked for, and an offer of entertainment tendered. We 
suppose that the temporary inconvenience is, for the most part, cheerfully put up 
with, for the sake of the general good, and the satisfaction of the lectures and 
other exercises which the Institutes bring. In several places Institutes have 
been asked for a second time. 

A member of the Institute criticized has replied to the criticisms, we observe, 
so that we need say no more. 


Spetting AGAtn.—A friend at River Falls, Pierce County, in a letter recently 
sent to us, adverts to the interest which the Journal has sought to excite in 
correct spelling, and points out several words mis-spelled in the February num- 
ber of the Journal itself We thank our friend for his watchfulness, and shall 
put the Journal upon its best behaviour in this respect. We have been mor- 
tified that errors of this kind have sometimes escaped the ordeal of “ proof- 
reading,” but shall make the ordeal more severe hereafter. As a stimulus to 
critics, we offer as a premium, to the person who shall first discover and point 
out five words mis-spelled in this or any subsequent number of the Journal, 
acopy of “Hints to Common School Teachers, Parents and Pupils,” advertised 
in the present number. 

Our friend says, in conclusion: “I hope the Journal may not only be instru- 
mental in doing much good, but may be an ornament and just cause of pride 
to the State.” In this hope we cordially sympathize; but that it may be real- 
ized, teachers and friends must lend a helping hand, by writing for the Jour- 
nal, and increasing its circulation and influence. 


Tup Intros TEACHER.—We are happy to receive the last three numbers of 
this periodical, and find that it has entered upon its Seventh Volume. It fully 
sustains the good impression we had formed of it, and is very neatly printed 
withal. In this respect we observe considerable improvement in several educa- 
tional journals, where we have had opportunity of comparing late numbers 
with former volumes. We learn from the prospectus, that the Teacher “ was 
published for several years as the organ of the ‘ Illinois State Teachers’ Associa- 
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tion,’ and controlled by that body; but in 1858 the Association declined further 
connection with the enterprise, and it has since been sustained by the teachers 
of the State as an independent journal. It is the only journal in the State de. 
voted solely io the interests of education, and the literary and scientific jn. 
formation appropriate to journals of its class.” The present editor is Dr. Sanur, 
WILLARD, of Bloomington, whom we judge to be well fitted for his post. Pub. 
lished at Pecria, by N. C. Nason, at $1,00 a year. 


Kenosua Hicu Scoot .—A friend furnishes the following account of the 
closing exercises of the last term: 

The closing exercises of this school tor the winter term, were held upon Wed- 
nesday, Thursday, and Friday, April 2d, 8d, and 4th. The first two days were 
devoted to a public examination, which was well sustained throughout. The 
School Hall was crowded by citizens of Kenosha, and the examinations in part 
were conducted by gentlemen of experience and ability,who had been designated 
as an examining committee. 

The serious illness of the youngest child of the Principal, Mr. T. J. Conatty, 
deprived the school of its leader in this trial; but it argues well for both princi- 
pal and pupils, when it is stated that a stranger could not have noticed any 
thing wrong in order, deportment, or general bearing of the pupils. The assist- 
ants acquitted themselves very well. 

The exercises of the graduating class were creditably sustained. Two or three 
speakers displayed marked talent. As is often the case, several well-written 
pieces failed to receive the general approbation they deserved, on account of 
hurried delivery. 

Kenosha may well be proud of her first graduating class. 

The school should be well sustained, as the pride of Kenosha. 

Says the Telegraph :—“ Hon. J. L. Pickard, State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction was present throughout the examination, and took an active part there- 
in. The attendance of our citizens was fully as large as in past years, showing 
that the interest in the cause of education and the confidence in our free schools 
is undiminished. This last examination has demonstrated that the school is at 
present in excellent hands. Mr. Conatty, the Principal, has been unremitting in 


his labors to develop the energies and the talents of his pupiis, and we are hap: | 


py to say that the result of his labors has been highly gratifying to the patrons 
of the school. Under his management the standard of scholarship has been 
raised, and pupils receive that thorough training that admits only real excellence 
as a stepping stone to advancement, If the citizens of Kenosha have hitherto 
felt a commendable pride in the high standing of their public schools in the edu- 
cational system of the State, we think they have ample grounds in the examina- 
tions of last week for the belief that their pride was not without foundation.” 


JANESVILLE.—A correspondent of the New York Zeacher, discourses thus of 
the schools and teachers in that city: 
“The High School building was finished in the spring of 1859, ata cost of 
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$40,000. The building has a fine observatory, which overlooks the whole city 
and surrounding country, 

The second and fourth ward buildings are built of brick, and cost $13,500. 
Each of these is capable of accommodating, in the primary aud intermediate de- 
partments, 280 pupils. 

In the spring of 1859 the average attendance of scholars in the city was 1,000. 

The schools of Janesville are divided into four grades, viz: Primary, Inter- 
mediate, Grammar, and High School. There are twenty-four teachers—four 
males and twenty females. 

Mr. Levi Cass, a graduate from your Normal School, is the Principal of the 
High School; also has the general supervision over all the city schools. He has 
been there five years, and has a salary of $1200 annually. His first assistant, 
Miss Frances A. Bacon, also a Normal pupil, has a salary of $8 per week; she 
has been there four years. Also, Miss Mary E. Cook (formerly one of Oswego 
city teachers), who is Principal of one of the Primary Schools, is a Normal grad- 
uate, M. J. J.” 


Horicon Union Scuoot.—The total amount of teachers’ salaries, including 
the normal class, is about $1,650 per year. Of this amount $800 is paid to the 
principal, Mr. A. Pickett. The normal class of teachers do the work of two 
teachers and receive the pay of one, thereby saving the district $300 per year 
The incidental expenses will average about $150 per year, of which amount Mr. 
Pickett pays out of his own pocket from $40 to $50. The receipts for the rent 
of hall, will average, under the present system of renting, $50 per year. The 
receipts from non-resident scholars are at the present time at the rate of $200 
per year, showing, conclusively, that the reputation of the school abroad, stands 
very high. 

Our school will certainly compare favorably with any school in the State, and 
has a reputation far superior to many of the schools of greater pretensions, in 
much larger towns. This is of course due, ina great measure, to the superior 
ability and unremitting exertions of its worthy Principal, A. Pickett, Esq. After 
reading the above, and taking into consideration the fact that the scholars in at- 
tendance now number nearly four hundred, we cannot imagine how the school 
could be properly maintained with a less expenditure than it is at present.—Hori- 
con Gazette. 

The annual exhibition came off, we observe, on the eyening of April 12. Says 
the Gazette: “It was largely attended; the house was, in fact, crowded to over- 
flowing, and the receipts for admission, we are informed, amounted to about $50. 
It was a rare entertainment.” This school is somewhat famous for its entertain- 
ments of this nature, we believe. 


Beaver DAau.—We do not get any news of the schools in this city, but we 
have one evidence that Mr. Newell, and his associates are teachers of the right 
spirit—they are all ‘‘ subscribers to the Journal.” 
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BERLIN.—From the Courant we learn that Dr. and Mrs. Angear are to con. 
tinue in charge of the High School another year. Speaking of the expected ex. 
hibition at the close of the last term, the same paper says: ‘The success of 
former efforts of this kind, coupled with the eminent ability of Dr. Angear, in- 
sures a treat that the public will not fail to enjoy.” It subsequently states that 
the receipts amounted to $75. 


MILWAUKEE, OsHkosH, and La Crosse.—We are not favored with any ex. 
changes from these cities, and unless our friends send us some account of their 
schools in those localities, we can give no intelligence of them. We understand, 
however, that under the energetic superintendence of Mr. Ford, the school affairs 
of Milwaukee are arising from their late depression. Of Oshkosh we hear good 
accounts, but judge it to be « hard field for a teacher. Tope friend Gaylord will 
not be discouraged. Of La Crosse we hear nothing; but friend Mason looked to 
be in a condition to bear “the cross” a year ago; hope he is still at the post. 

We should be glad to get intelligence of the schools, of all grades, in all parts 
of the state. Those who feel an interest in the matter, look into the Journal, of 


course, to see what is going on. 


Green LAke AND Dayton Union Scnoon, Districr No. 2.—Mr. J. W. 
Tadd, who has taught this school the term which has just ,closed, is a gentleman 
who is well qualified as a teacher, and has won the confidence of both parents 


and children.— Oxford, Marquette Co., Express, 


Marriep.—In this village, at the Union School, by Rey. C, T. Melvin, V. H. 
Sprague, Esq., Cashier of the Bank of Columbus, to Miss Hlizabeth B. Lowber, of 
Janesville, Assistant Editress of the “ Wisconsin Journal of Education.”— Colum- 
bus Journal. 

We are glad to learn further from the Journal, that the above ‘* Uaion demon- 
stration” does not deprive the Union School of one its teachers. For the sum- 
mer the arrangement is as follows: Mr. Martin, assisted by Miss Pomeroy, con- 
tinues in charge of the High School; Mrs. Sprague takes the Intermediate De- 
partment, at least for the present; Miss Blanchard of the Primary, and Miss 
Waterhouse of the Juvenile Department. The Journal speaks in high terms of 
the condition of the school and its conveniences. 


A Disciaimer.—At the suggestion of an intelligent school-officer, we would 
say, that the publication of an article in the Journal, from the pen of any teacher 
or other person, is of to be regarded as any endorsement of the writer’s personal 
character, or avy recommendation of him as a teacher, Articles may be contri- 
buted by parties with whom the editor has no personal acquaintance, and cannot 
be properly excluded on this account; for although an article would have more 
weight, if known to be written by a person eminent for virtue, still it may pre- 
sent valuable thoughts or information, independently of the writer’s personal 
character. 
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In like manner, if a few words appear in the Journal, commendatory of any 
particular school or teacher, but copied from a local newspaper, the Journal 
should not be held responsible for the justness of the commendation. We are 
glad to find something to say about schools and teachers, and suppose the local 
press will generally reflect the local sentiment correctly. Still, we are obliged 
to our correspondent for his suggestions, and assure him that we shall not know- 
ingly, give currency to any statements about schools or teachers, which are unde- 
served. Superintendents should of course be cautious about the moral character 
ofthose to whom they grant certificates, and district officers equally so, in regard 


to those whom they employ in the schools. 


Our CotteGes.—We have received Catalogues from Beloit and Galesyille, and 
shall give a summary next month, 


To Conrriputors.—We have several communications on hand for the future, 
which we had not room for this month. Our Drawer is not so lean of late 


ag formerly, for which we are thankful. 

TnuE Essays ON THE USE or Dictionary, &C.—The committee have decided 
that no award should be made for either essay, partly on the ground that they 
do not properly cover the subject to be discussed. The offer may be renewed. 

LEGISLATIVE ACTION.—We had designed to make some observations on the 
action and non-action of the Legislature in educational matters, but the subject 
is so fully presented in the Superintendent’s Department, that it is unnecessary 


= 


to adi more at the present time. 

THE War.—Upon this subject we scarcely feel able to make any useful com- 
ments though it fills every paper andis upon every tongue. It seems to be the 
fearful price that must be paid for the revival of patriotism among us and the 
preservation of a sentiment of nationality. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


Two teachers, one of Music and the other of Drawing, now in the “Southern 
Confederacy,” wish to secede and join the United States. The music teacher has 
had much experience and success, and was a favorite pupil of the celebrated Mrs, 
Tudor, of Walpole, N, H. The teacher of drawing, is a graduate of the School 
of Design in Worcester, Mass., and is a very competent teacher. Both can teach 
English branches. 

Schools or localities in want of such teachers, will do well, we think, to corres- 
pond with these ladies, which they can do through us. 

OUR ADVERTISERS. 

Tue advertising pages for this month deserve the especial atteation of our 
readers : 

Mr. Orcutt, a teacher of ripe experience, advertises (on second page of cover) 
a book which every teacher may read with much profit. Please see the testi- 
monals, and then order the book, 
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Messrs. BoarpMAN, Gray & Co. (see next page) offer a Piano for Schools, go 
cheap as to be no longer beyond their reach, while their Cottage Piano is just 
the thing for the majority who wish to purchase. Parties in want of an in. 
strument, should by all means send for a circular, and examine the merits and 
recommendations of this. 


WHEELER & WILSON are ready to furnish an instrument that also discourses 
sweet music—the music of relief from the toils of the needle. In preference to 
all others, we have bargained for a “Wheeler & Wilson.” Mr, Chittenden, their 
General Agent in Chicago, will treat with parties who wish to sell them, and 
their local agents here and elsewhere, will be happy to show them, and still 
more so to furnish them, 


Messrs. W. B. Suitn & Co., of Cincinnati, and Messrs, S. C. Griccs & Co., 
of Chicago, are never weary in furnishing good School Books. Both the “Eclee 
tic” and the “American” series, have been long and largely used, and well ap. 
proved by teachers and school officers, in this State. 


Mr. Gro. Suerwoop, Agent for the Holbrook School Apparatus Co., and 
Chase’s School Furniture, advertises a variety of useful articles, and now is the 
time for schools to be supplied. The ink-wells soon save their cost in ink, pre 
venting evaporation and spilling. We have one in use. The liquid slate makes 
an excellent surface for chalk, crayon or pencil—preferable to black-board—and 
can be laid upon any smooth surface. We have a specimen by us. The Tablets 
ought to be in every school where there are small scholars. It is strange that 
while families supply themselves with proper furniture, schools are made to do 
without. Chase’s School Furniture has been widely adopted and approved, and 
besides the convenience, well-finished elegant seats and desks have an import 
ant educating influence. Mr. Sherwood has also every other article needed in 
the school room, as Maps, Globes, &c., and will be happy to send a Catalogue 
on application. 


Mr, Joun H. RotFe offers also a variety of articles needed in the school 
room, and holds out special inducements for the purchase of Pelton’s large Maps. 


See his list of premiums. The large Maps of the Hemispheres we consider pe | 


cularly desirable in the school-room, for giving a vivid impression to the child 
of the continental masses, and for the purposes of oral teaching, and correct 
impressions in Comparative Geography—a matter very much overlooked. We 
have a pair in our office for personal use. Mr. Rolfe also supplies the Chicago 
made School Furniture, which is well spoken of. Send for his catalogue. 


Mr. Cuartes ScriBNER has become proprietor of the maps prepared by Mr, 
Schroeter, Chartographer of the American Geographical Society. Theso maps 
have several excellent qualities, and are highly commended by Dr. Barnard and 
others. The prices have also been reduced. See the advertisement on last page 
of cover. 
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